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“OLR OE A 


TO 


LAWYER SCARLETT. 


On his Poor Law Project, as 
illustrasted by the Famine in 
freland. 


——— 
*. 


Kensington, 10 July, 1822. 
LAWYER SCARLETT, 

Now I think I have you on the 
hip, and I will endeavour to make 
the most of you. I made a good 
deal of you before. It was surely 
your evil genius that induced you 
' to lay hold of a project relating 
to a subject, which of all others 
was most interesting to every re- 
fiecting man in the nation; be- 
cause it was intimately connected 
with the well-being of the most 
numerous and most defenceless 


The 


first duty of every man of talent, 


class of the community. 





is to use that talent in behalf of 
the labouring classes, whenever 
he perceives an attempt to do any 
thing which he deems injurious to 
those classes. This is a duty, due 
not only to them, but to the nation 
at largestand to the King on the 
throne ; for, at last, the strength 
of the nation, its eapacity to 
maintain its honour and even its 
independenge, must depend upon 
the state of the common people. 
If they be well off, the nation is 
safe: if they be in misery, the 
nation never can be’ safe for one 
moment. 

From a conviction of these 
truths I was induced (stimulated 
partly, also, by my dislike of the 
man), to oppose and expose your 
project for altering, or, rather, for 
abolishing, the laws relative to 
the poor, enacted in the reign of 


Queev Elizabeth. I am not taking 
C 
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to myself the whole. of the merit 
due to the baffling of that project ; 
for 1 must. say, that you were 
manfully met, at the outset, or 
nearly at the outset, by Lord 
Muzton, by Mr. T.P. or P. T. or 
something of that sort, CourTE- 
vay, by Sir Rornerr Wuson, 
and by my particular friend Mr. 
Joun Carcrart, representative 
of the Borough of Wareham, 
and, as he says, my brother free- 
holder, in the County of Kent. 
Mr. Canninc has lately to!d us, 
in the House, that Mr. T.P. or 
P. T. Courrenay has a wife and 
ten children; or, I believe, the 
Right Hon. Personage said, that 
he had nine children, and that 
the Lady was about to be as 
well as could be expected with 
the tenth. Now, though I by 
no means wish to insinuate that 
Mr. P. T. or T. P. Courrenay 
was not, upon this occasion, ac- 
tuated by public motives ; still, 1 
am, in the affected verbiage of 
the day, ‘ free to confess,” that 
these circumstances, stated with 


so much propriety and dignity by 
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the intended Governor General, 
does subtract a. little from the 
weight of Mr. Courrenay’s op- 
position, while, however, I am 
equally “ free to confess” that it 
subtracts nothing from its justice ; 
for the first principle is to do as 
one would be done by; and it 
would have been monstrous, in- 
deed, therefore, for a man, who 
was, making such additions to the 
population of the country, and 
enjoying such abundant portions 
of the. blessings of matrimony, 
not to oppose with all his. might, 
small, indeed, though that. might 
be, a project for checkimg the 
practice of marriage amongst the: 
labouring classes, 

Stout and efficient, however, 
as was the opposition which your 
project received ; great as was 
the laughter that it excited before 
it was finally dropped, there was 
yet wanting something experimen- 
tal and striking, as elucidatory of 
that project. The example of 
America, where Queen Elizabeth’s 
Act has always been in full force, 


was not sufficient ; because Ame- 
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rica is in a peculiar situation ; and 
does .not, in other respects, at all 
resemble England. We had long 
had dinned in our ears the bless- 
ings which a want of the Poor 
Laws showered upon Scotland ; 
and, in answer to this, there was, 
fresh in our recollection, the ap- 
plication to the Minister for a 
grant of money to relieve the 
starving Scotch Manufacturers in 
1819, and Lord Liverpool’s ex- 
cellent answer; “ Ask for Poor 
‘* Laws; if you please; but if you 
“ ask not for them, ask not for 
“ relief: to be sent you from the 
“ landlords, farmers, tradesmen 
“and even. labourers, of En- 
“land.” There.was, besides, to 
sew up the mouths of bawling 
Scotch Lawyers and Ecenomists, 
the notorious fact, that enarmous 
grants of public money had been 
for the last five-and-twenty years, 
sent to Scotland yearly, to be laid 
out in public works, for the ex- 
press purpose; for the distinctly, 
literally declared purpose of en- 
abling the poor people in Scot- 
land to live in their own country. 


Juxy 13, 1822, 
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These things were pretty strik- 
ing, and, as arguments of ex- 
perience, were brought to bear 
upon your project with great 
force and effect; but still, in or- 
der to overset projects so deeply 
laid as those of Malthus, and es- 
poused by so many persons of 
great weight in the country, there 
wanted. an illustration, such as 
that which we now have before 
our eyes. In support of your 
project, you cited the authority 
of Doctor Frawkuin, as cunning 
and pretty nearly as unprincipled 
& man as ever existed. He 
was a private letter man, if you 
recollect. He contrived to get 
trumpeted throughout the world 
as a second Solomon ; but I defy 
any man to bring me from his 
writings one single proof of his 
having entertained . enlarged or 
liberal views on any subject. He 
was a huxtering philosopher ; al- 
ways dealt in small wares; al- 
ways made the most of them; 
had no scruple to steal from any 
body; had all the prudence of a 


Scotchman; but none of the 
C2 
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Scotchman’s honesty, and not a 
particle of that feeling for the 
sufferings of others, which have 
distinguished so many of the na- 
tives of the north of the Tweed. 
He 
had been an officer under the royal 
The loss of his 


post made him turn a patriot; he 


This man was a real rebel. 
Government. 


appears never to have been ac- 
tuated by any portion of those 
generous principles, by which 
the mass of the American people 
were urged on to action; and as 
to his writings ; as to his philo- 
sophy and his morality, it is’ the 
very code of low cunning and 
selfishness. There only wanted 
the calling of lawyer to make him 
complete; and how the Devil 
came to leave him out of the 
sable phalanx is truly surprising. 
This was a right worthy autho- 
rity for you to quote against the 
Act of Queen Elizabeth, a man| 
that regarded the body of the la- | 
bourer merely as so many pounds 
of flesh wrapped round with a skin. 


This was a pretty authority to 


quote, in support of a proposition 
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for oversetting one of the greatest 
of the fundamental laws of the 
country. The Doctor, however, 
had himself, furnished an answer 
to himself; for, he had said, that 
upon “ going through Ireland it 
‘seemed to him as if the several 
“ classes of the Irish were dressed 
“in the cast-off clothes of the 
“ corresponding classes in Eng- 
“ Jand.” 


good answer to the authority of 


This was a pretty 
the Doctor; and there was ano- 
ther full as good in his never 
having even attempted to do away 
with the Poor Laws in America. 
He never was that great man 
there that some people imagine 
him to have been; but still he 
had, on account of the services 
which he had rendered in France, 
as well as on account of his cun- 
ning and great reserve, a consider- 
able portion of influence; but he 
valued that influence a great 
deal too much ever to make the 
slightest attempt to make an al- 
He 


had several fair opportunities for 


teration in the Poor Laws. 


doing this, especially in Penn- 
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sylvania; for there were Con- 
stitutions to be made, there were 
many English laws to be set 
aside ; many were set aside; but 
we hear of no man that ever 
proposed to set aside these laws, 

Your project stood condemned 
by all this mass of experience ; 
by the prosperity and greatness 
of England, its internal peace and 
happiness after the passing of 
these laws, which had on them 
the stamp of certainly the wisest 
sovereign that ever sat on the 
English throne, aided by the 
wisest counsellors (those of the 
present sovereign always ex- 
cepted!) that ever surrounded 
sovereign in this country: by 
all this 
worth ten thousand arguments 
and ten 
authorities like that of Doctor 


mass of experience 


thousand million of 


Frankutn: by all this your pro- 
ject stood condemned; but there 
still wanted a thing so astounding 
and terrific as that which un- 
happy Ireland now exhibits to 
the world; a thing wholly with- 
out a parallel in the history of 


Jury 13, 1822. 
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mankind ; famine, raging to that 
extent, that whole parishes are 
prepared for death by their re- 
spective priests, by absolution 
and by the administering of the 
extreme unction, while the coun- 
try abounds in provisions, and 
while provisions in great quan- 
tities are daily exported from that 
This is what 


was never before heard of in the 


country to this. 


world; and this is what could 
not have been if the Poor Laws 
of England had extended to Ire- 


land. 
As I am now about to show the 


causes of this horrible famine in 
Ireland, and of the still more hor- 
rible circumstance of its not being 
relieved by an application to the 
use of the sufferers of the provi- 
sions sent from that country to 
this, I ought, perhaps, to apolo- 
gize to you, upon the same ground 
that an apology is deemed neces- 
sary for talking Latin in the pre- 
sence of a lady ; for where is that 
lady ; nay, where is that chamber- 
maid, who does not understand 


Latin better than you understand 
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subjects of this sort? But, come, 
now, Lawyer Scarlett, listen to 
me a little while ; forget, for a few 
minutes, the bawling and ranting 
and bow-wow stuff of the bar. At- 
tend to me, and I will show you 
how it is that the Irish people are 
in want of food in the midst of 
abundance. 

When you, acting as public ac- 
cuser in the North, were pleading 
against the poor silly rumpite 
Evans, who got banged into gaol 
for a year for only talking disre- 
spectfully of the army ; when you 
were upon this northern expedi- 
tion, you took occasion to make 
a display of your Statesman-like 
knowledge, for which, I suppose, 
you are selected as a representa- 
tive for the free and independent 
Borough of Peterborough ; you 
took occasion to make a display 


To Lawyer Scar.err. 
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channels during the war, to find 
its way back again into those 
channels! “ Bless his head, wig 
and all!” said I, when I read this 
in the newspaper. Here were my 
Lord Castlereagh’s sayings of just 
five years old ; and long after he 
had, I am very sure, if the truth 
could be known, become heartily 
ashamed of them. These notions 
are now laughed at by all ‘the 
world ; and they were laughed at 
before they found their way out 
of your mouth; but they show 
your profound ignorance of the 
matter, and serve as ample apo- 
logy for any familiarity of illus- 
tration that I may make use of in 
the endeavour which I am about 
to make to put something like a 
knowledge of the subject into 
your head. 


The cause of the famine in Ire- 





of this knowledge by observing’ land is taxation. It is not rotten 


that the temporary distresses of 








potatoes ; it is not rents; it is. not 
the country arose from a transi-|tithes: these only operate in con- 
tion fram war to peace, and from] sequence of taxation, which is the 
the want of there not having been 


yet a sufficiency of time for the 


cause of the whole of the evil. 
There are about ten or fifteen 





capital, diverted from i(s usual| millions a-year raised in taxes in 
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Ireland. These taxes are paid 
directly or indirectly from the 
hands of all classes. In addition to 
what are generally called taxes, 
we must take the fees, the Grand 
Jury charges, and other things, 
separate from rents and tithes. 
Now observe these sums of money 
being taken away from the land- 
lord, the tithe-owner, the farmer 
and the tradesman, these have 
not money left to give to those 
who labour, and who have no- 
thing but their labour to sup- 
port them. If we take the man 
with his potatoe-ground and his 
hovel; see him in his rags and 
destitute of every species of fur- 
niture, we shall wonder, at first, 
how taxation can reach him. We 
will suppose, even, that he is 
the labourer of no man; but he 
has his rent to pay; and, if to 
pay that rent he has to sell his 
pig, his cow, and a considerable 
part of his potatoes besides, 
starvation is his lot. But how 
does taxation cause this? How 


is this man to be brought to 


in the first place, he has indirect 
taxes to pay. In the next place, 
the Landlord and Parson can 
lower their demand but in a very 
small degree; for, if they do, 
they must either change their 
mode of living or be seized on 
for taxes. Then, the price of 


to his payment for rent or tithes. 
That produce now yields him 
a third of what it yielded him 
when the present rent and present 
taxes were imposed. Instead, 
therefore, of selling the pig and 
a small part of the potatoes, he 
has now had to sell cow as well as 
pig and a large part of the pota- 
toes, in order to obtain the means 
of paying the same rent, tithe and 
taxes that he paid before; and 
it is the taxes which compel the 
Landlord and Parson to endéa- 
vour to get the same rent and 
tithe. 

The thing works precisely in 
the same way in England, only 
it has different materials to work 
upon. Here the land is tenanted 





starvation by taxation? Why, 





fon comparatively great parcels. 


his produce bears no proportion 
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Instead of one pig and one cow, 
the tenant has here herds, flocks 
He has, besides, a 


considerable quantity of money. 


and droves. 


To pull him down, therefore, is 
not so easy a matter, while those 
Poor Laws which you so much 
detest, serve, as we shall by-and- 
by see, to arrest in the hands of 
the Overseer, what would other- 
wise be taken away by the 
Landlord and Parson. The 
English farmers are undergoing 
precisely the same process as 
that which has finally produced 
famine in Ireland. I know of 
one single Auctioneer in that 
famous Aristocratical County of 
Suffolk, who has 136 farms for sale 
on or before next Michaelmas, on 
the far greater part of which the 
tenants have been or will be sold 
up! This is the effect, Lawyer 
Scarlett, of transitions from war to 
peace, “ and of capital finding its 
way into its usual channels!” Oh! 
God! thou art just! Where such 
men have authority; where such 
men are selected for Boroughs, 


a nation must suffer, and it ought 


To Lawyer Scar.err. 


mer. 
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to suffer, as a warning to the rest 


of mankind. 


The English farmer, worked 
down in precisely the same way 
and from the same cause as the 
Irish potatoe planter, is what we 
call ruined ; that is to say, he first 
spends his money and then his. 
stock is seized. The Landlord 


will have some rent as long as 


the farmer has the means of pay- 


ing any ; because if he have not, 
he is ruined. The taxgatherer 
comes on, as Parne described the 
Quakers in their pursuit of wealth,, 
“ steady as time and remorseless 
as death.” 
body. Its grasp must be satisfied. 
The Landlord, therefore, and the 


Parson too, keep pressing on ; 


This hand spares no- 


and finally down comes the far- 
This has already taken 
place to a certain extent ; but that 
which we have seen is a mere no- 
thing to that which we shall see. 
The full blaze of those blessings 
which Judge Baitey saw in a@ 
National Debt has yet to burst 
ferth upon us. 


But, we shall see no famine in 
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England. We shall see tenants 
fall and Landlords fall; but we 
The diffe- 
rence between England and Ire- 
land is this. There the Landlord 


comes, or Parson and Landlord 


shall see no famine. 


come together, and they sweep 
away all. Here they would sweep 
away all; but here is the Over- 
seer, who comes before them; who 
comes monthly or weekly through- 
out the year, or as often as he 
pleases, and takes away from the 
land a certain portion of food suffi- 
cient to prevent the poor from 
starving. In Ireland, where there 
is.no Overseer; where there is 
nobody .to arrest, in its progress 
to the Landlord and Parson, this 
portion of human sustenance, the 
poor creatures starve. And this is 
the true history of the famine in 
Ireland, where we now behold the 
best possible proof of the wisdom 
as well as of the justice of the 
Poor Laws. If the Poor Laws 
were abolished in England, the 
farmer would pay to the Landlord 
and the Parson that which he now 


pays to the poor, aud famine in 





the midst of abundance must be 
the consequence here as well as 
in Ireland, unless prevented by a 
rising of the poor and a forcible 
seizure of the food. 

What would have been the con- 
sequence, if your Bill had been 
passed, is much easier to imagine 
than it is to describe ; but here we 
have a practical illustration of its 
injustice, and especially of its ex- 
cessive folly. What can be more 
unjust than any regulation, any 
law, which shall leave a part of 
the people exposed to starvation ¢ 
Can law be said to exist in such 
a state of things? Will you, or 
will any Lawyer, have the front 
to tell me that man can be doomed 
to starvation according to law? 
Will you have the front to tell me 
that civil society is in existence 
with a large portion of the people 
dying with hunger in the midst of 
plenty? Or, is this what they 
mean when they .talk of social 
order; and when George Rose 
talked of the “ blessed comforts of 
our holy religion ;” did he mean 


the rites performed by Parish 
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Priests over their starving flocks, 
while, from every port the ships 
were carrying the food out of the 

Was this what he 
And did he congratulate 


country ? 
meant ! 
us because we had secured these 
blessings from being taken from 
us by the Atheistical French ! 
Malthus’s project has been on 
foot about five-and-twenty years. 
It has been a great favourite with 
Landlords and Parsons. It has 
been working its way, and trying 
to get into practice by degrees. 
It produced the Select Vestry 
Bill. 


were its great patrons ; but it was 


The Hampshire Parsons 


your Bill that was to bring it into 
efficient operation. Malthus con- 
tends that the poor have no right 
to relief. I have proved, over 
and over again, that their right is 
much clearer than that of any man 
to his estate, being founded, as 
Blackstone. says, in the “ first 
principles of civil society.” And 
certainly, if there be a principle, 
that stands before all others, it is 
this, that, as long as there be food 


in the community, no man shall 


To Lawyer Scarterr. 
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starve. But, I have some excel- 
lent allies, that have recently 
joined me. There is no evil, they 
say, without some good arising out 
of it; and even the famine in Ire- 
land seems to have produced a 


good ; for ithas brought Mr. W11- 


‘BeRForcE and: Mr. Brovenam to 


be strenuous advocates; not for 
charity towards those who are in 
distress, but for giving them relief 
as their right. A principle may 
be good, and the application of it 


bad, as we shall presently see ; 


for the people in Ireland have by — 
no means the same sort of right to 
relief from the English and Scotch 
as the people of England have to 
relief from the lands on and about 
which they live, and on and about 
which their labour is bestowed. 
But now let us hear Mr. Wit- 
serForce and Mr. Brovenam, 
and particularly the latter, with 
whom I have a crow to pluck, re- 
lative to this matter. On the 27th 
of June, during the conversation, 
‘in the collective, about the famine 


in Ireland, Mr. Wi serrorce 





said, that the grants for relief 
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ought not to be looked upon as 
proceeding “ from generosity but 
“from justice ; as in a ship with 
“ short allowance, it would not be 
“ thought generosity for those who 
“had a superfluity to share it 
“ with the famished crew.” This 
was a bad simile, Mr. Wilber- 
force: a bad illustration of the 
case ; for, if there be a superfluity 
in the ship and belonging to the 
ship, there can be no “ short al- 
lowance.” If you mean, that pas- 
sengers may have a superfluity, 
though the ship’s stores may run 
short, that is enother matter ; but, 
in that case, what right have the 
captain and his crew to come to 
the passengers, who have paid 
their money for being conveyed ; 
and who have a right to a well- 
The 


fanlt is in the Commander, whose 


fed crew to convey them ? 


duty it was to be amply provided. 
If, indeed, Mr. Wilberforce re- 
gards those parts and persons, in 


Ireland, who have a superfluity ; 


if he regards these as passengers, 


and as. passengers who paid no- 


thing for the services of the crew; 


Jury 13, 1822. 
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then, indeed, there ‘may be some 


meaning in his simile; for, we 
well know, that they have a super- 
abundance ; because, all the time 
of this famine, they are sending 
thousands of quarters of corn 
every week to England! 

Mr. Brovenam improved upon 
Mr. Wiserrorcy, and said,'that 
the grant ought not to be under- 
stood as a favour, but as matter 
of right, and that he would have 
it so proclaimed to the nation. 
Now, then, what was this claim ? 
It was a claim of the Irish, they 
being in want, to be fed by the 
English, out of taxes raised upon 
all classes of the people; upon 
the labourer mind, as well as 
upon the lord; and to relief 
from this source, the Irish, heing 
Mr. 


Broveuam recollects, perhaps, 


in want, had a right. 
that, during the season of Six- 
Acrs, that same season, during 
which you called me a “ con- 
temptible soribbler,” though I had 
never mentioned you in the whole 
course of my life ; Mr. Brovenam 


recollects, perhaps, that, during 
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that season, he took occasion to 
pronounce a high eulogium upon 
the project of Malthus, and on 
the humanity of those who es- 
poused his, what I deemed, dia- 
He talked of 


the distress arising “ from the 


bolical project. 


“‘ great increase of population 
** beyond that of subsistence,” and 
he added, “one of the worst ef- 
“ fects of the worst part of the 
“* press was its constant exertions 
** to shake the opinions of men 
** upon this cardinal point. Great 
“* pains were taken to destroy the 
“‘ characters of those amiable and 
“intelligent persons, who, with 
“the kindest feelings towards 
** their fellow-men, had delivered 
“sound and sensible opinions 
“upon this subject.” He after- 
wards went on to say that such 
writings tended to render a man 
unpopular who should espouse 
these kind schemes. Ife after- 
wards said that he feared nothing 
was to be done, till the distress 
had subsided. 

Now, Lawyer Scarlett, these 


kind observations were -made a 


To Lawyer Scar.err. 
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few months after the publication 
of my letter to Malthus, of which 
I shall always be proud, and 
more proud than of any thing 
else I ever did or can do; for in 
that letter I proved, as clear as 
daylight, the right of the labourer 
to marry, to have children, to be 
relieved out of the land, in case 
of want, arising from sickness or 
other calamity or from want of 
employment. Parson Malthus 
had a great number of adherents ; 
but no one to answer that letter, 
except by this fling in the House 
I do not think Mr. 


Broveuam has much to do; let him 


of Commons. 


answer the letter now; he will find it 
in Vol. 34 of the Register, No. 33, 
published on the 8th May 1819. 
Let him answer that letter; and 
there will need no more hinting 
and flinging about the matter. 
He appears to have laid by his 
“ Education Digest ;” and as 
there is legal distress I am 
happy to know, he may have 


some leisure ; some hour or two, 


at any rate, to spare. I'll engage 


he has ten times more leisure 
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time in a week than it took me 
It has been 


three years without an answer, 


to write that letter. 


though the Edinburgh Reviewers 
have been alive all the time, and 
are not yet quite dead, though 
If 


those writings (and mine were 


sinking fast to the grave. 


the only writings upon the sub- 
ject), have done such mischief, 
why not put them down by 
answer, by exposure, by refuta- 
Yet, 


been one attempt of this kind. 


tion ? never has there 
I shall by-and-by have to 
examine this the 


increase of population beyond 


doctrine of 


subsistence ; but, first of all, here 
is Mr.Brovenam condemning me; 
calling mine the worst part of the 
press, on account of my constant 
exertions to shake the opinions 
of men with regard to the doc- 
trines of Malthus, and charging 
me with taking great pains to 
destrey the characters of those 
amiable and kind-hearted persons 
who had espoused those doctrines. 


Let us, then, now see what were 


the doctrines espoused by those 


Jury 13, 1822. 
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| amiable and kind-hearted crea- 


tures. I will not content myself 
I will take 


the words of the great Malthus 


with representation. 


himself. Not his speculations ; not 
his theories; but his practical 
measure; his proposition of the 
thing to be done; his proposal of 
a law; and when we see it, we 
shall see how it squares with this 
doctrine of right of relief, which 
this same Mr. Brovcnam has 
now conjured up for the benefit 
of the Irish. 

Before I cite this proposition 
let me observe, that, at the time 
when Malthus wrote his book, 
the Boroughmongers began to 
be alarmed at the increase of 
the poor rates. They boasted of 
wonderful national prosperity ; 
wonderful ease and happiness ; 
wonderful improvements in agri- 
culture and manufactures; won- 
derful increase of imports and 
exports; wonderful increase of 
education and comforts amongst 
the “ lower orders; ” but. still, 


with all this increase of comfort, 


the poor rates wonderfully in- 









creased! Indeed they seem to 
increase with the increase of na- 
tional prosperity; which was a 
very wonderful thing indeed, and 
seemed to puzzle the Borough- 
mongers exceedingly. In this 
extremity, they found in a parson 
the inventor of a method to rid 
them of their ground of alarm. 
He, overlooking all the real causes 
of the increase of the paupers, 
assumed, without any internal 
proof, and against all experience, 
that the giving of relief was the 
cause of the evil; and then he 
came to his proposition of a. re- 
medy, in the following diabolical 
words: ‘“ To this end I should 
** propose a regulation to be made, 
*“ declaring, that no child born 
‘* from any marriage taking place 
“from the expiration of a year 
“from the date of the law; and 
“no illegitimate child born two 
* years from the same date, should 
‘“‘ ever be entitled to parish as- 
** sistance. After the public notice, 
“which I have proposed, had 
* been given, to the punishment 
“ of nature HE should be lett ; 
the punishment of severe want ; 
all parish assistance should be 
“ rigidly denied nim. HE should 
“ be taught that the laws of nature 
had doomed him and his family 
“TO STARVE; that ue had 


“no claim on society tor the 
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“* smallest portion of food; that 
“if HE and his family were 
* saved from suffering the utmost 
“ extremities of hunger, he would 
*“ owe it to the pity of some kind 
“ benefactor, to whom HE ought 
“to be bound by the strongest 
“ ties of gratitude.” 


This was the proposition of the 
“kind” Mr. Parson Malthus. It 
was the “ worst part of the press” 
that made constant exertions to 
shake the opinions of men upon 
this cardinal point. It was wicked 
to take pains to destroy the cha- 
racters of the amiable and kind- 
hearted creatures that supported 
this damnable proposition ; this 
proposition so insulting to human 
nature; and, at the bare reading 
of which, an Englishman must 
be a monster, not to feel his 
breast heave with indignation. 

I never met with Parson any 
more than Lawyer that could 
write common sense, so that I am 
little surprised at this HE, which, 
according to the words, means the 
child (though it may be a girl ;) 
bat which HE does, I suppose, 
mean the man, who shall dare to 
marry or have a bastard by some 
unmarried woman ; and yet, in 
this latter case, what means the 
parson by talking of the man’s 


family? Crude, impudent and 
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muddle-headed: Malthys all 
through ! 

However, here we haye the 
creed of these amiable and intelli- 
gent persons who have the “ kind- 
“ est feelings towards their fellow- 
“men.” A law is to be passed 
taking all relief from children 
born after a certain period, and 
from the father of the children 
and the mother also ; for it is the 
whole family. The labourers in 
distress are to be told, that they 
are to be left to the punishment of 
nature; the punishment of severe 
want. They are to be told, that 
the laws of nature have doomed 
them tobe STARVED! They 


are to be told that they are to have 
NO CLAIM ON SOCIETY, for 


the smallest portion of food, and 
that if they are saved from dying 
from famine they must owe it 
to the pity of some kind benefac- 
tor, to whom they will be bound 
by the strongest ties of gratitude ! 
This was the language which 
these impudent men held to the 
people of England ; this was their 
audacious and inhuman tone to 
the journeymen and labourers of 
this country, to whose ingenuity 
and whose toil, and to deductions 
from whose wages through the 
means of the vile paper-money, 
they owed all the prosperity of 
which they boasted ; this was their 
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language to this industrious and 
laborious class of persons; buat, 
behold, now that the Irish are in 
a state of starvation; in that very 
state which Malthus would have 
told the journeymen and labourers 
of England that nature had doom- 
ed them to; now that the Irish are 
in this state, so far are they from 
being told, that they have no claim 
upon society for the smallest por- 
tion of food ; so far are they from 
being told this, that Mr. Witper- 
Force will not have the grants to 
them looked upon as proceeding 
frora generosity ; but will insist 
that they shall be looked upon as 
proceeding from justice! And 
Mr. Brovenam, out - Heroding 
Herod himself; or, rather out- 
humanitying the very quintes- 
sence of humanity ; and out-deli- 
cating the most refined delicacy 
itself, will not have the grants of 
our money, part of which mind, 
comes out of the pockets of the 
English journeymen and labour- 
ers; he will not have these to be 
understood as a favour but asa 
matter of right; and he will have 
it so proclaimed to the nation! 
There’s for you, Lawyer Scar- 
lett. Settle that matter, will you, 
with Parson Malthus and with 
brother Brougham. In the mean- 
while, I will, if you please, take 
it for granted that the English 
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labourers have as good a right to 
be kept from dying with starva- 
tion out of taxes raised upon the 
land in England, on which land or 
about which land they themselves 
labour, as the Irish labourers 
have to relief from taxes raised 
upon the kingdom in general, and 
paid in part by those very English 
labourers; and I will take the 
liberty to expect that I shall 
never again hear varlet impudent 
enough to pretend that the Eng- 
lish labourer, when he is unable 
to work or can get no work, has 
no right to relief, and that the 
laws of nature have doomed him 
to starve. Why does not the im- 
pudent Malthus now come and 
tell us that the 
have doomed the Irish to starve ; 


laws of nature 


and that they have no claim upon 
society for the smallest portion of 
food? For, let it be observed, 
that no “ notice” about marry- 
ing or not marrying was requisite 
They had no Poor 
Laws; therefore, they could ex- 


in Ireland, 
pect no relief. They were in the 
state that the people of England 
would have been in two years 
after passing the law proposed by 
this Malthus. They are precisely 
state that Malthus’s 
would have placed the people of 


in the law 


England in. Where is he, then, 


that he does not come and tell! 


To Lawyer Scartett. 
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them that the laws of nature have 
doomed them-to starve? As a 
man of spirit and sincerity he is 
bound to do this; and as one of 


this adherents, and one of the as- 


sailants of those who had endea- 
voured to put down his doctrines, 
Mr. Broveuam is bound to do it 
for him if he will not do it him- 
self. Nay, you, Lawyer Scar- 
lett, who brought in your Bill, 
founded upon the plan of Malthus, 
might upon a pressing occasion, 
like the present, just say a word 
or two for the parson. 

Oh! no! Famine in Ireland, 
excites all the sweet sympathies. 
The poor have rights now, es- 
pecially if they live across St. 
George’s Channel. They are not 
to be offended; the ears of the 
delicate five score that come over 
from Ireland every winter; their 
delicate ears are not to be offend- 
ed; their lofty spirits are not 
to be wounded, by even leav- 
ing it to be supposed, by any 
chance or possibility, that it is a 
favour we are bestowing upon 
that country. Mr. Witserrorce 


scorns to have it called generosity ; 


and Mr. Broveuam will have it, 


not told, but proclaimed to the 
nation, that the Irish receive these 
grants as a matter of right. 

Here I should stop; but the 


doctrine of surplus population de- 
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mands a few remarks. And a 
pretty stock of impudence a man 
must have, to pretend that surplus 
population is the cause, or any 
part of the cause, of the present 
distress either in Ireland, or in 
England ; when there are per- 
sons, I mean hirelings of the 
press, who have gone much above 
half way to the devil in swearing 
that the distress has arisen from a 
surplus of food ; and when even 
the Ministers themselves, and all 
their adherents, have cried out, 
over-production, till the very echo 
is sickened with the sound. It is 
notorious, that, from the very 
country where this horrid famine 
is raging, immense quantities of 
human food are daily exported to 
this country, besidcs what is con- 
tinually going away to the colo- 
And, in the face of these 
facts, which are perfectly noto- 


nies. 


rious, there are persons to pre- 
tend, that the distress arises from 
the ‘‘ great increase of population 
beyond that of subsistence.” Let 
it be observé,. too, that this is what 
is asserted by Mr. Brougham, on 
the 16th of December 1819; to 
which let me add, that the Agri- 
cultural Committee of 1821 have 
stated in their Report, that the 
harvest of that the 


year was 


second harvest, of the third of 
those harvests that had caused the 
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Yes, after the 
second of the three over-abundant 
harvests, Mr. Brougham said, 
“ That the great cause of the dis- 
“tress which now (then) prevail- 
“ ed, was the great increase of 
“ population beyond that of sub- 
“* sistence; and one of the worst 
‘* effects of the worst part of the 
‘* press was, its constant exertions 


over-production ! 


“to shake the opinions of men 
“‘ upon this cardinal point ;” car- 
dinal indeed! it was a cardinal 
point, was it! As a piece of folly 
it did indeed stand almost at the 
head of all others. 

Events, Lawyer Scarlett ; those 
events, to the decision of which 
I always appealed against the 
decisions of popular error, as well 
as against those of irresistible 
power: events have given the 
lie direct to all the doctrines of 
Malthus and his followers; and 
have proved, that it is not an 
over stock of population, com- 
pared with the stock of subsist- 
ence; but that it is a divérsion, 
by the means of taxation, of the 
food from the mouth of those who 
labour, to the mouths of those who 
do not labour : events have proved, 
that this and this only is the cause 
of the misery and famine in Ire- 
land, and of all the distress that 


exists in England. 


These are truths, that now be- 
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gin to make their impression in 
all parts of the kingdom; and 
then what a figure do the mea- 
sures of the Government make? I 
do not want to impute to you or 
to any body else, to the Minis- 
try or to the Parliament, any 
motive so base and wicked as 
that of a desire to produce such 
horrible calamities; nor, indeed, 
any bad motive at all; but, you 
have made part of this concern 
for a of years past. 
Agreeably to that general judi- 
the Bo- 
roughs have been filled, you have 


number 
ciousness with which 


been selected for one of our Law- 
givers ; and let me ask you, then, 
less wise 
but 
where measures so directly con- 


not where measures 
could have been found; 


trary to these very principles with 
regard to population, could have 
been found in this whole world ! 


What is the main principle? 
Why, that the evils of the coun- 
try arise from the increase of 
population beyond that of sub- 
sistence. And what is the re- 


medy ? 


To put a check upon 
marriage and the having of chil- 


dren. And how is this to work 
according to your opinion ? Why, 
to make the people better off 
by diminishing the number of 
those, who do not work, and 
are fed from the labour of those 
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who do work. Now, then, ob- 
serve, in the first place, that 
we have u tax upon bachelors, 
which is nothing more nor less 
than a premium for marriage. In 
the next place, we have annual 
grants of money, paid out of the 
taxes, lo be given to the poorer 
Another 
premiuin for marriage; another 


clergy of the church. 


bonus given to increase the num- 
ber of those who do not labour. 
In the next place, we have jive 
millions a-year for military an 

naval half-pay and pensions ! 
That those who have actually seen 
service abroad should be com- 
petently provided for the people 
In 
certain cases, and where the mar- 


of England do not grudge. 


riage has taken place previous to 
the granting of the pension or the 
half-pay, it would be just, if the 
nation could afford it, to make 
something of prevision for the 
widow, and perhaps fur the chil- 
dren to a certain age. 
look at what has been done. Every 
widow of an officer, whether the 


But only 


marriage took place before the 
peace or since, and every child of 
such widow (being the child of 
the half-pay officer or pensioner) 
are to have pensions! Nay, though 
the widow marry again, she is still 
Was there 
ever such a premium for the in- 


to have her pension ! 
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crease of population ! Was there 
ever such a prize for marriage, 
offered before in this world! In- 
ducements on both sides. What 
officer will scruple to get himself 
a wife ; and what girl will scruple 
to marry an officer, when she 
marries a fortune for life, of which 
the Government is the guarantee ; 
when she marries a fortune for all 
her children to a certain age ; and 


when it may frequently happen, 


that she and her children gain by 
the death of the husband ; what 
man is too old or too ugly to get 
a wife under such circumstances ; 
and what bounds are to be found 


to the increase of this class of 


population! Even if the husband 
' be iasane the widow is to stand 
upon the same footing as if he had 


been in his senses to the hour of 


his death. In short here is a large 
part of five millions of pounds 
sterling a-year, expended out of 
the taxes, as it were for the ex- 
press purpose, not only of adding 
to the population of the country ; 
but of adding to the number of 
those who can never be expected 
to labour, or to be initiated even 
in the rudiments of any useful 
employment. For, be you assured, 
Lawyer Scarlett, that none of the 
children preceeding from these 
marriages will ever be brought 


up to labour. They must, at the 
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age when their pensions cease, 
be in some way or other provided 
for, either directly or indirectly ; 
either by salaries, by pensions, 
or, finally by poor rates; in some 
sort of way, in short, to add to the 
burdens of those who labour, and 
to draw from the estates of the, 
owners of the land. 

When you were talking of the 
idleness and profligacy of the 
present paupers, no one disputed 
that there were idleness and pro- 
fligacy to be sometimes found 
amongst them; but what were 
those, inthe way of creating public 
burdens, compared with the really 
inoffensive idleness of the race to 
which I have now endeavoured 
to point your attention ! 


Another most monstrous evil 
must necessarily arise out of this 
most injudicious mode of distri- 
buting the fruits of the people’s 
labour together with the incomes 
of landlords and traders; and 
that is this: the filling of public 
offices and employments of an 
inferior description with these 
persons; I mean.with the chil- 
dren of which I have been speak- 
ing. A married established clergy 
is, in a state of things like ours; a 
great evil. It is no small misery 
to a nation to have twenty thou- 
sand married pairs breeding gen= 
tlemen and ladies! Not a minister 
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ever filled that post in England 
for two hundred years past, who 
did not feel the weight of this 
evil. The children of these men 
must all be gentlemen and ladies. 
In their eyes it is dishonourable 
to work. Add their number to 
that of the children of the mili- 
tary and the naval people ; and 
to these two add the precious 
produce of the Boroughs: then 
go into an American ship of 
war, or into an American Con- 
sul’s Office; and you will see all 
the mystery explained: you will 
see the cause and you will see 
the effects. 

To me it has always appeared 
a thing the most surprising in 
the world, that English States- 
men and Ministers should not 


have wished for such a change 
as would set them at liberty to 
choose their instruments freely, 
and according to their best judg- 


ment, from out of the great mass 


of talent and great qualities of 
all sorts that the nation presents 
Do you think, that it 
was any thing in the air of Ame- 
rica that produced the effects, 
which we, with such shame, bad 
to witness during the last war! 
Oh, no! it was the perfect li- 
berty which the President and 
his Secretaries were at to choose 
the instruments for the execution 


to them. 
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of their designs from amongst 
the people at large. This, and 
this alone, made all the differ- 
ence. The magnitude of that 
difference is to be read in the 
history of that war, and will, if 
no change take place here, be ta 
be read, in the history of another 
war, in still more legible cha- 
racters ! 

But, not to tire you, Lawyer 
Scarlett, I here put an end to my 
Letter, begging you to consider 
these things well, before you again 
propose a measure for altering 
the Poor Laws of England. Now, 
Lawyer Scarlett, I will tell you, 
in conclusion, how to make your- 
self a great man; or at least, a 
man of something ; and that is, to 
propose the adoption of the Eng- 
lish Poor Laws in Ireland! 

Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE 


FREEHOLDERS OF KENT, 


Kensington, July 8, 1622. 
GENTLEMEN, 

On the 4th inst. your Member, 
Sir E. KnatcusuLt, the late Col- 
lector of Taxes, presented a Petition 
from the ‘ undersigned freeholders of 
the County of Kent,’ expressing 
their dissent from the Petition agreed 
to at Maidstone on the 11th of 
June; which prayed the House, 
first to reform itself and then to 
make a just reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. The underworkers de- 
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clared further their indignation at 
the prayer for a reduction of the 
Debt; and prayed the House to 
continue to uphold the system under 
which the nation had flourished; 
and they prayed the House most 
earnestly to sustain public credit and 
national faith, 

The first question to ask is, where 
were these underhand, these hole- 
and-corner people, on the 11th of 
June? Why did they not then hold 
up their hands against our Petition? 
The next question is, why do they 
meet in holes and corners? Why do 
they not call a public County Meeting? 
And especially as Mr. Joun Cat- 
craFt, late Clerk of the Ordnance 
and Representative of the free and 
independent borough of Wareham, 
promised them to go to it, and, 
with one single speech of his (Oh! 
what ‘‘a speech” it would be!) 
make you bid me take my horse 
and get off home! Thus encou- 
raged, having this éremendous gun to 
cover them, why did not the hole- 
and-corner people venture out? 
They could not doubt, surely, either 
the word or the powers of the famous 
Clerk of the Ordnance! What 
could ail them, then? Why not 
come forth? Especially since they 
must have known, that a hole-and- 
corner Petition was a great deal 
worse than nothing; for that all 
the nation must regard it as an 
acknowledgment that they dared not 
meet us; and of course, that our 
Petition spoke the real sentiments of 
the county, and that it would ne- 
cessarily be concluded, that this 
hole-and-corner petition spoke the 
voice of taxr-eaters only, which, if 
they dare publish the names, we 
shall find to be the literal fact. 

No wonder that they pray for the 
upholding of the system. They say 
the nation has flourished under it; 
and, what liars, then, all the land- 
lords and farmers would be; aye, 
and all parsons too, who preached 
charity sermons yesterday for the 
starving Irish! Jf the nation flourish- 
ed under the system, what liars all 
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these would be! Either this hole- 
and-corner Petition contains a lie; 
or all the petitions about agrical- 
tural distress and all the sermons 
of yesterday were lies! It is the 
petition, however, that lies, and 
that really calls for public and 
universal indignation. What! The 
whole of the farmers of England 
either ruined, or on the point of 
ruin; the_tradesmen in no better 
situation; the ship-owners ruined ; 
and whole parishes in Ireland re- 
ceiving the priest’s benedictions 
preparatory to death from starva- 
tion; while there is a numerous, 
well-fed and well-clad standing 
army in time of profound peace, 
and while the Ministers themselves 
declare, that there is an over-stock 
of food: What! all this before their 
eyes; all this notorious ; and yet 
to have the audacity to pray for the 
upholding of the system, and that, 
too, on the ground of its having 
caused the nation to flourish! How- 
ever, the impudence, the shame- 
lessness, the brazen profligacy of 
taxr-eaters what can match! 

If we could get at the names 
of these hole-and-corner men, we 
should soon sce, that by the nation, 
they meaned themselves: and we 
know well enough, that ¢Acy flourish 
under the system. KNATCHBULL 
himself, for instance, while he was 
tax-collector, flourished under the 
system ; and his brother, whois now 
tar-collector in his stead, flourishes 
under it.—Captain KNATCHBULL, 
whose case the public has heard 
of, (and will hear more of yet,) has 
also flourished under the system, 
and expects yet to flourish under 
it, | dare say, notwithstanding the 
little matters that we have read of, 
and if we keep our eyes upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, we shall read more of. 
This is a very curious thing. Iam 
keeping a sharp look out as to this 
matter. Look out you, in Kent, 
too. Let us see how Captain 
KNATCHBULL’s affair goes of ; for 
that is intimately connected with 
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the subject before us. There can 
be no doubt, that the Noble Cap- 
tain signed this Petition for up- 
holding the system. Oh! the brave 
Captain ! Undersign it; to be 
sure he would. 

Gentlemen, I will trouble you 
with no more about the matter: it 
is too plain a case to require elu- 
cidation, and the conduct of your 
undersigning foes too contemptible 
to call forth any thing but laughter. 
1 shall, therefore, leave Sir Ep- 
WARD KNATCHBULL, the Member, 
his brother, the Collector of Taxcs, 
and his brother, the noble Captain, 
to whom, if you please, you may 
add the Clerk ¢* the Ordnance, as 
personages for you to chat and 
laugh about as often as this hole- 
and-corner petition is matter of 
conversation ; just remarking, how- 
ever, that I verily believe, that the 
person the most deeply interested in 
this petition is the noble Captain; 
and, £ think, a very little retlection 
will convince you that I am right 
imthisrespect. KNATCHBULL said, 


you will remember that he supposed 


he must call me a gentleman. There 
was no must in the case; and, if 
you duly consider what I have 
here said, and set your minds to 
inquire into the matter, you will 
very quickly ascertain, whether 
the word gentlemen ought ever to 
be applied to any thing calling 
itself KNATCHBULL. 

Having pen in hand, Gentlemen, 
I cannot refrain from a remark or 
two relating to the conduct of a 
former county meeting in Kent, which 
conduct the county might, indeed, 
with some reason be called on to 
blash at; that is to say, its con- 
duct, when, even in departing from 
the tenor of the requisition, it 
passed an unanimous vote of thanks 
to Lord Campen for resigning his 
sineeure! The first I heard of this 
was from the incidental observa- 
tion made by Lord Darn ey at 
the Meeting of the 1lith of June. 
Since that, I have heard the same 
sort of praise from Brovucuam, in 
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the House of Commons. This 
Lawyer called it an ** id/ustrious sa- 
“* erifice which reflected immortal 
** honour on the disinterested pa- 
*“* triotism of the party!” This 
shows us what this lawyer really is. 
He defended, or he seemed to de- 
fend, Mr. Bennet’s just remarks 
on the Old Doctor; but, he rubbed 
it of again here! Oh! he doves the 
THING in his very heart and soul! 
And his Borough gentleman knows 
thathe loves it too; or else he would 
not be where he is.—Now for this 
‘* illustrious sacrifice, which reflects 
** immortal honour on the disinterested 
‘ patriotism” of Lord CamDeN, 
This man is one of the Tellers of 
the Exchequer, of which there are 
four. This man and the father of 
the Farmers’ Wives’ Friend, were 
the two elder ones.—There are two 
others, whose receipt out of the pub- 
lic money has been 2,700/. a-year 
each. These are four sinecures, and 
sinecure means, nothing to do.— 
Well Lord Campen, according to 
the account laid before the House 
of Commons on the 29th of June, 
1808, received 23,117/. a-year! Yes, 
twenty-three thousand one hundred and 
seventeen pounds a-year on account 
of this sinecure; besides all the 
pay that he, for years and years, 
received as a Minister in one post 
oranother. We have not at hand 
the document to show the time 
when he came into the sinecure. He 
gave up about five years ago, after 
the Reformers, at their several 
meetings and in their numerous 
petitions, had made it such a sub- 
ject of complaint. He had it more 
than 30, and, we believe, more 
than 40, years. Allow him 30. 
That was 693,510/. Six hundred and 
ninety-three thousand five hundred and 
ten pounds of the public money. Pretty 
wel! for the son of Mr. Pratt, who 
did not fail to receive his great 
salaries and fees as Judge and as 
LorD CHANCELLOn, while he was 
alive. Pretty well, as a trifling 
acknowledgment to ‘the son for the 
services for which the father had 
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been amply paid while they were 
in the course of performance. And 
it was an “illustrious sacrifice” to 
stop when this enormous sum 
had been received | It is four times 
as much as the President of ‘the 
United States received during the 
same thirty years. It was enough 
to support eleven hundred labourers’ 
families at 201. a-year each, or four 
thousand four hundred persons, allow- 
ing four toa family. And, we are 
to believe, that it reflects ‘ im- 
mortal honour” on this man because 
he stopped at the trifling sum of 
693,510/. of the public money, re- 
ceived froma sinecure! But, he 
did not stop. He has the sinecure 
still! Yes, has he; and he receives 
now 2,700/. a year from it. So that 
you thanked him rather too svon. 
If, indeed, he had stopped, and 
had besides, given up all that he had 
ever received On account of this 
sinecure; then you might have 
thanked him for the example he 
gave to others; but, even then he 
would have had the interest of this 
money all the while, when it would, 
if he had not had it, been produc- 
tively employed for the benefit of 
the nation at large. 

So that, I think, you had much 
greater reason to be ‘** ashumed”’ of 
that vote, than of the vote which 
I had the honour to propose to you 
for the reduction of the interest of 
the debt, commonly called national, 
and with which debt Lord Cam- 
DEN’sS sinecure was, as you will 
presently sce, by no means uncon- 
nected. 

Where did the money come from 
to pay Lord Campen’s sinecure? 
Out of the teres, or out of the 
loans? No matter; for, if he had 
not recived the 693,510/. there 
would have been so much less to be 
borrowed. Consequently the debt 
is now greater by this sum than it 
would have been, if he had not had 
this sum. Nothing can be plainer 
than this ; and yet those who con- 
demn you for calling for a reduc- 
tion of the interest of this debt, are 
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(some of them) the very persons 
who advised you, and who really 
deluded you into this vote of thanks 
to Lord CamMDEN. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you 
on the effect, that your Petition of 
the 11th of June has had. You 
see, that even ihe men of the system 
are now talking of a reduction of 
the interest of the debt. One is 
for a fuir way of doing it; another 
is for an inducing way; all are now 
for the thing; but, can any one 
invent any thing better than .a just 
reduction? ‘Three countics are now, 
the newspapers tell us, about to 
follow your example ; and, be you 
well assured, that to follow that 
example is the only possible way 
of effecting any good by petition. 
The thing will be done at last, and 
the County of Kent will have the 
honour ef having been the first to 
demand it. The nation must free 
itself from this millstone, or sink 
for ever; and it will not sink for 
ever. Great troubles may come ; 
ereat humiliations; great insults 
from foreign nations tamely put up 
with; but, the nation will, at last, 
be great and free; and, I trust, 
that, in every difficulty, in every 
season of exertion, the nation will 
have, as it now has had, the ex- 
ample of the Men of Kent. 

Sincerely entertaining this confi- 
dence in your good sense, true 
loyalty and public spirit, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient 
And most humble Seryanf, 
Wn. Coteert. 





PRIVILEGE 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


I specin with the Remarks, pub- 
lished in the Statesman, on Wed- 
nesday last, and to them I make, 
as the Reader will see, an addi- 
tion. 





Ill 


Remarks of Wednesday last.—Pri- 
viLeEGE! Breach of Privilege set 
aside Mr. Western’s interesting 
motion, and occupied almost the 
whole time of the evening.—Our 
readers, upon barely looking at the 
nature of the subject, will, doubt- 
less, feel themselves impressed, we 
will not say with awe; but, cer- 
tainly with a species of serious- 
ness; with a solemnity of mind; 
and will assume a gravity of coun- 
tenance suitable to the occasion. 
Supposing them to be thus pre- 
pared forthe brief account which 
we shall make an humble attempt 
to give of this important matter, 
Supposing their minds to be duly 
impressed with all those feelings 
of reverence and veneration which 
we find to fill our own niind in the 
present moment, we proceed to ob- 
Serve; that the public will please 
to bear in mind that, about ten days 
ago, Mr. ABERCROMBIE brought 
forward a motion relative to the 
Law Officers in Scotland in the 
case of one Bortuwick, who had 
veen a Printer or Editor for the 
Pittites, or INS; and who, finally 
got at papers written by the INS 
and showed them to the OUTS. 
This Bortuwick’s treatment by 
the Law Officers received a de- 
scription from Mr. ABERCROMBIE 
which displeased, it appears, two 
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reading the whole of the quotation, 
we have no hesitation to declare, 
that the writer of the pamphlet does 
not mean personal safety; and yet 
such is the interpretation which 
would appear to have been given 
to it; and in this light it seems to 
have been regarded by Mr. ABER- 
CROMBIE, After a good deal of 
discussion upon the subject, Lord 
Binntne declared, in the name of 
Mr. Hope, that every word of the 
letter or pamphlet was written by 
that gentleman. This was per- 
fectly manly and honourable on the 
part of Mr. Hore. The House 
then came to a decision that Mr. 
Hope should be called to the Bar; 
and he is to attend this day se’n- 
night. The House first declared 
the pamphlet to be a breach of the 
privileges of the House.—So much 
for the history of the proceedings 
as far as regards Mr. Hope.—Now 








comes Mr. Menzies, who had 
writien a letter to Mr. ABERCROM- 
Bik, and had received an answer 
from that gentleman ; and had then 
caused these letters to be published 
in the Courier newspaper, prefaced 
by an observation that the writer 
sent these letters for publication in 
consequence of the report of the 
speech of Mr. AnercromBie havy- 
ing been published in the Courier. 
After inserting the Letters, Mr. 


of those Law Officers, Mr. JoHn ; Menzies says, “I shall be content 
Hore and Mr. Wittian Mevyaies. | “* with saying, that in what you put 


These two gentlemen haver- 


. » d 
this desoription -* " —- — 
Mr. Horr ~ . meir conduct, 

1’ 


¥ . nas published a pam- 
puet, which we have not seen; 
but which was described, and quo- 
ted from in the House, in one part 
ef which pamphlet he accuses Mr. 


ApercrombBie of perverting the 
rivileges of Parliament in order 
d the private action of a poli- 
e; and he says to Mr. 


peeve 
to al 1 
tical associat 


| 


Apercromaie, “ It is possible that 
« the wilfal misrepresentations of 
<< others may have induced you to 
“ think yourself’ safe in the grounds 
“of that attack.” We have not 
time to quote further; but, upon 


‘* forth as a fair report of Mr. ABER- 
** CROMBIE'S speech, improper mo- 
“ tives were by very strong inuendo 
“« and implication attributed to me. 
“ Such imputations I regard with 
“ the most perfect scorn, and I have 
« now shown, that whoever was the 
“real author of them, they were 
“ altogether unwarranted, ground- 
“less and fulse.”— Our readers 
will see the whole correspondence 
in another part of our paper.—The 
House voted that Mr. MENzIEs, 
also, should be called to the Bar. 
—It voted that Mr. ABERCROMBIE 
should be ordered to attend in his 
place, with a view to prevent a per- 
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sonai rencontre, er, in plain Eng- 
lish, a duel, between him and Mr. 
Hore. A Messenger was dispatch- 
ed with the order, who returned 
and reported that Mr. Anercrom- 
BIE was gone out of town, that he 
was not expected back for ten days, 
and that his servant believed he 
had taken the Barnet road.—This 
affair will, of course, be subject 
of future discussion, and we, of 
course shall have to notice that 
discussion ; but, in the mean while, 
we cannot refrain from observing 
on certain observations of the 
Morning Chronicle of this morning. 
That paper is become all at once, 
a surprising stickler for parlia- 
mentary privilege, while it talks 
about Tories, calls Mr. W. Cour- 
TENAY, who made the motions, a 
Yory Member; and endeavours to 
keep up the humbug, which cheat- 
ed the nation for so many years, 
by using the appellations of Whig 
and Tory, between whom, as an 
Old Historian emphatically ob- 
serves, the nation suffered, as our 
Redeemer suffered, between two 
thieves.—The Chronicle inserts cer- 
tain words, which it imputes to 
Mr. Brovucuam, as follows, “ If 

an individual were to be singled 

out by a party, with whom, in 

the fair discharge of his duty, 

he came in contact, he did not 

sce how gentlemen could be 

found, fearlessly to discharge 

their public duty, more espe- 

cially, the most invidious parts of 

it.”—Upon this the Chronicle ob- 
serves,“ The bullying system must 
“ ncither be tolerated towards that 
“ House, nor towards others ;” and 
it afterwards observes, ‘‘ we hope 
“and trust to see put down a 
** system, which strikes at the root 
“ of all decency and order.” Then 
there comes something in the cant- 
ing, coaxing, Edinburgh Review- 
like style, thus: “‘ Indeed the peo- 
“* ple of Scotland have sufficient 
“* candour to acquit the more re- 
“ spectable of the Tories, of this 
“ country (England) of all wish to 
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“ countenance this system of vio- 
“lence.” Now, in the first place, 
we have read the whole of Mr. 
Menzie’s publication; and we 
have read the extracts of that im- 
puted to Mr. Hore. The point of 
fuct is unsettled; but if those gen- 
tlemen be correct as to the facts, 
we give it as our decided opinion, 
that they have been guilty of no 
breach of privilege, whatever; or, 
if they have, then no man’s charac- 
ter is safe, who is not in Parlia- 
ment to defend himself, or who 
has not a friend there with spirit 
enough to defend him, or, at least, 
who does not find in the justice of 
some Member, a defence against 
the aspersions that may be cast 
upon him. Sir Francis Burpett 
is bound to attend, to vote and to 
do the utmost in his power to 
defend these gentlemen against 
this charge; for he has always 
contended, and, in our opinions, 
rightly contended, that nothing 
was a breach of the privileges of 
the House that did not necessarily 
tend to interrupt its proceedings, 
But, to stop far short of this, what 
is the situation of the people, if 
any individual of them may be 
assailed, in his private, as well as 
in his public character, by speeches 
made in Parliament, and then by 
publications made through all the 
newspapers in the kingdom; and 
liable to be punished by imprison- 
ment, if he made use of the press 
to say that the imputations against 
him were false? What would have 
been Mr. Consett’s situation, for 
instance, if he had been to be pu- 
nished, for saying, as he did, of 
the imputations of Mr. Woop- 
House? There were, indeed, Gen- 
tlemen in the House, whose Ho- 
nourable feeling led them to say 
something in defence of the at- 
tacked party; but when a man 
had imputed to him, the base mo- 
tive, of desiring to excite disaffec- 
tion when he knew that his only 
desire was to assist in saving the 
farmers from ruin, was he to re- 
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main silent; was he to suffer 
this imputation to be circulated 
throughout the kingdom; and if 
he defended himself by the com- 
paratively small part of the press 
at his command, was he to be 
voted a criminal, and that, too, by 
his assailant as well as by others ; 
and was he upon that vote, to be 
laid by the heels! The same ob- 
servations apply to the gross per- 
sonal attack made by Sir Epwarp 
KNATCcHEULL. If Members of Par- 
liament were privileged to this ex- 
tent, the House would form, the 
most odious body of tyranny, that 
ever Was heard of upon the face of 
the earth; such a privilege would 
be a monster, indeed; a privilege 
to which the Kine himself has not 
the smallest pretensiens, It would 
consist, and must be regarded, as 
a body of licensed libellers, and as 
nothing else. Mr. Huskisson stated 
the case very fairly and very neatly, 
he drew the distinction, which is 
always to be taken into view, be- 
tween adirect personal attack upon 
the Member, and an attack upon 
the published report. He said, that 
reflecting upon a report in a news- 
paper was not reflecting upon an 
individual ; and he very fairly con- 
cluded, that a proceeding like the 
present, tended to make the House 
answerable for the published reports.— 
This was the true ground ; for, and 
we should observe this well, that 
if the House deem ita breach of 
privilege to observe upon a report 
in a newspaper, it is itself the ori- 
ginal offender in suffering such re- 
port to be published.—The House 
scems to have voted, that Mr. 
Meyzies’ publication,“ which takes 
** notice of a speech of a member of 
*‘ this House, is a breach of its 
‘* privileges,” why then we are en- 
gaged in a breach of its privileges 
now; we, probably, have not the 
precise words of this motion; for 
is ita breach of privilege for us to 
have taken the above notice of the 
speech of Mr. Huskisson, who 
asked this question,. “‘ Was not an 
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‘‘ individual at liberty to write to 
‘* the Editor of a aewspaper, stating 
“that what he had put forth as the 
‘** speech of a Member of Parlia- 
“ment, contained matier injurious 
* or untrue ?’—Nobody attempted 
to answer this question, though 
Mr. BrovuGHam was present, and 
the Aforning Chronicle has not at- 
tempted to answer it now; and it 
cannot ke answered, otherwise than 
by acknowledging that the indivi- 
dual has a right, unless we be wil- 
ling to declare as legitimate, the 
most odious and insolent tyranny 
that ever existed.—Lord CastTLe- 
REAGH seems te have been anxious 
about nothing but preventing the 
duel; and, indeed, the conduct of 
the Ministers and their people was 
fair and honourable all through ; 
to which we must add, that almost 
every attempt of this sort to cramp 
the rights of the people, has origi- 
nated with the other party. We 
have not time for further comment 
now; but we cannot omit to ob- 
serve, that we can see no means of 


justification that Mr. Hope and 


Mr. Menzies had, other than those 
which they have made use of; and 
that we do not discover in their 
words, any thing that strikes at 
that root of all decency and order, 
to preserve which the Morning Chro- 
nicle is so anxious. We expect 
better proof of the trath of the 
matter, than what can be gathered 
from a stupid duel, which is a mode 
of decision fit to be adopted by sa- 
vages, or by swaggering coxcoembs 
infinitely more despicable than sa- 
vages. We pretend not to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Hore and Mr. 
Menzies were falsely or truly ac- 
cused by Mr. ApercromBie. If 
they were truly accused, he, in our 
opinion, ought to have taken no 
other notice of their publications 
than by re-statement of the truths, 
if he thought that necessary, and jf 
the charges were false, and so ap- 
peared to him, upon remonstrance 
and inquiry,he ought,in our opinion, 
to have made the accused parties 
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reparation by an open avowal of 
the error into which he had been 
led, which he might have done 
without the danger of the slightest 
imputation of meanness, because 
both the Gentlemen ascribed his 
statement, and distinctly ascribed 
it, to his want of true information 
as to the facts. This, we think, 
would have been the dignified 
course ; much more honourable to 
Mr. Asercromete than any firing 
of pistols, and much better calcu- 
lated than the present proceeding, 
to support the dignity of the House, 
and to prevent its privileges from 
becoming a subject of mockery. 


Since writing the above, it has 
occurred to me, upon more ma- 
ure consideration, that some fur- 
ther remarks are necessary, parti- 
cularly with regard to what the 
Morning Chronicle reports to 
have been said by Mr. Brougham. 
First, however, let me observe, 
that, it appears to me, that the 
House came to a decision pecu- 


liarly fitting and just, in ordering 
Mr. Abercrombie to be in his 
place in the House; and this I 
think for two reasons: first, in 
order to prevent a duel between 
the parties, which could be at- 
tended with no possible good in 


such a case, and which must re- 
flect disgrace somewhere; and 
second, because, as Lord Binning 
observed, the House ought not to 
come to a decision against absent 
parties; not the parties, however, 
who had committed the alleged 
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breach of privilege ; but against 
That 


gentleman, if he had been pre- 


Mr. Abercrombie, in fact. 


sent, would, as was observed, 
have been the last person in the 
world, to call upon the House 
to pursue the course which the 
mover of the business had adopted _ 
This was said by Mr. W. Courte- 
nay, made the motion for 
bringing Mr. Hope and Mr. Men- 


zies before the House. 


who 


Now, it seems surprising, that 
it did not oceur to Mr. Courtenay, 
that that which he thought could 
not have been done with the con- 
sent of Mr. Abercrombie had the 
latter been present, ought not to 
have been done in his absence. 
_that would 
have restrained Mr. Abercrombie 
might, one would think, have re- 


The same motive 


strained all other parties, for, in 
effect, the doing of the thing by 
others is precisely the same as if 
done by Mr. Abercrombie himself. 
It is well known that he could not, 
strictly speaking, restrain those 
others; nevertheless, it does ap- 
pear to me that no such motion 
should have been made in the 
absence of Mr. Abercrombie. 
But, it is the doctrine of, Mr. 
Brougham, to which I wish more 
particularly to direct the attention . 
of the reader. This Gentleman 
is reported to have. said, that, 
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** Whatever step should be taken, 
“‘ he hoped would be wnanimous- 
“ly adopted; the House was 
“ bound to do so, if it were only 
“to express its determination to 
“ put down a system which had 
“been acted on in some cases, 
‘and which threatened to tear 
“ up by the roots every vestige of 
“ Parliamentary privilege (hear, 
*“ hear!).—There was no shadow 
“« of comparison between any at- 
“ tack, however gross and inde- 
“cent, upon that House in its 
“ corporate capacity, and an at- 
* tack upon an individual Mem- 
“ ber, singled out by a party for 
“the performance of his public 
“‘ duty, that party countenanced 


‘* and supported by another party, 
‘‘ whom he (the Member) felt it 
“ his duty, as it were, to put upon 


“trial. Members of that House 
“‘ would be found ready to do 
‘‘ their duty in spite of the gene- 
“ral attacks which were, and 
“ which might be made, upon the 
‘“* House in its collective capacity ; 
“‘ but if an individual were to be 
“« singled out by a party, with 
“‘ whom, in the fair discharge of 
“his duty, he came in contact, 
‘‘he did not see how Gentlemen 
** could be found fearlessly to dis- 
“‘ charge their publie duty, more 
“especially the most invidious 
** part of it.” 
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It is to this very extended, and 
general view of the subject, that 
I wish to obtain the particular at- 
tention of the public, I see no ob- 
jection to the House expressing 
its unanimous opinion; but I do 
see a good deal of objection to 
some other parts of this gentle- 
man’s speech. What, for instance, 
can the learned gentleman mean 
by saying that the House was 
bound to put down a system, 
which threateyed to tear up by 
the roots every vestige of Parlia- 
mentary privilege? 1 have never 
heard of any such system. Have 
you, gentle reader? God forbid 
that I should encourage ; that I 
should countenance ; that I should 
approve of ; that I should not re- 
probate, any attempt to tear up 
Parliamentary privilege by the 
roots! But, I do approve of mak- 
ing remarks, and free remarks 
too, upon the proceedings in Par- 
liament, as we find them publish- 
ed in the reports ; the reasons for 
which approbation, and for de- 
precating all attempts to shackle 
men in making such remarks, I 
shall another time endeavour to 
state, and I hope, with all humi- 
lity, that these reasons may not 
prove unsatisfactory even to Mr. 
Brougham, though [ hope to be 
understood as speaking with all 





— of heart, when I say, 
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that I do not presume to set my 
judgment up as anything equal to 
that of the learned and henourable 
member for Winchelsea, in the 
county 6f Kent. 

The learned gentleman next 
proceeded to observe, that there 
was no comparison between any 
attack, however gross and inde- 
cent, upon that House, in its cor- 
porate capacity, and an attack 
upon an individual member. He 
afterwards said, that members of 
that House would be found ready 
to do their duty in spite of the 
general attacks which were, and 
which might be made, upon the 
House in its collective capacity ; 
but, that he did not see how they 
were to be found to discharge 
their duty, if they were to be 
With all 


due submission to Mr. Brougham, 


singled out in this way. 


I think there is a law in existence, 
which might banish a man for life 
for publishing any thing, having a 
TENDENCY to bring the House in 


its corporate or collective capa- |" 


So that, if 
I be not mistaken, as to the exist- 


city, into CONTEMPT. 


ence of such law, and if this doc- 
trine of Mr. Brougham were to 
be adopted, no one could remark 
at all upon any proceeding in 
Parliament, unless he confined 


himself exclusively to themes of 


praise; I say positive praise ; 
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nothing short of that ; for to men- 
tion the speech of Mr. Brougham, 
for instance, and not to praise it, 
might be deemed an attack. We 
must remark, then, neither upon 
the House in its collective capa- 
city (collective wisdom,) nor on 
the speeches of individual mem- 
bers: So that, here seems to be 
an end of all discussion whatso- 
ever, out of doors, with regard to 
what is reported to have passed. 
in the House. Mr. Brougham 
afterwards said, that he thought, 
that, * (Ah!) 
“ reflecting upon a member of 


““ where a letter’ 
‘‘ that House, was published with 
‘the name and address of any 
it 2? 
(Ah!) ; “he thought such a case” 
(Ah!) 


‘“ sumption in the exercise of their 


“ individual attached to 


“ afforded strong pre- 


‘inquisitorial controul” (Ah!) 
“and that they were entitled to 
“call on such person” (Ah!) 
“to answer for his conduct” 
(Ah!), “ or, at least, to explain 
a O! come; ‘tis not so 
I really was 


my 


bad as I expected. 
almost frightened out of 
senses ! 

Coming a little to myself, I am 
able to look at the thing with a 
more steady view ; and in it I per- 
ceive only a complete prohibition 
of all remark whatever on the re- 
ports of speeches made in Par- 
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liament ; and particularly on the 
If 


Mr. Brougham’s doctrine do not 


** most invidious” speeches. 


go this length, I have not the ca- 
pacity to understand it; and all 
that I shall, at this time, say upon 
the subject, is, that I bless God, 
that there appears to be no pros- 
pect of the present Ministers 
being put out of their places! 
For, I do most sincerely believe, 
that their reign is, in comparison 
with that which would succeed it 
under the “ Whigs,” what the 
reign of Solomon was to the reign 
of Rehoboam; so that I gather 
comfort, and great comfort, from 
this debate ; and if Mr. Brougham 
will accept of my congratulations 
on the effect that it is likely to have 
on his party, they are very much 
at his service. 

But now, turning to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle ; for though we 
not deal censure 


must our- 


selves; though we must do no- 
but 
Mr. 


Brougham’: doctrine will not, I 


thing but praise ; nothing 
sing hallelujahs, still, even 


think, go so far as to prevent me 
from censuring the praise be- 
stowed by others, and particularly 
that it will not prevent me from 
expressing (if I were able to ex- 
press) my disgust at a passage, 
taken by the Chronicle from a 
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the ‘* Scotsman ;” in which pas- 
sage the writer has the ineffable 
meanness to flatter Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Vansittart; to extol, 
indirectly, their moral and intel- 
In the whole 
course of my political observa- 
tion, long and attentive as it has 


lectual qualities. 


heen, never did I witness any 
thing so completely base as this : 
flattery bestowed upon the Minis- 
ters in England; those very Mi- 
nisters that this paper has, for 
years, been dragging in the dirt ; 
and this flattery used, in order to 
wheedle and cajole those Ministers 
beforehand to desert the Lord 
Advocate and Mr. Hope! 

As to the merits of the case 
itself, I frankly and unequivocally 
declare, that I see nothing worthy 
of blame in the conduct of Mr. 
Hope and Mr. Menzies. I have 
read the offensive articles again, 
and I can see nothing done by 
either, that was not necessary to 


I 


am led to look back at the origin 


a vindication of character. 
of the whole thing, and I find 
accusations of Mr. Abercrombie 
against Mr. Hope end Mr. Men- 


zies, on account of alleged ill 


This 


treatment of Borthwick. 
Borthwick I find to have been the 
editor employed by the INS 


‘in the publication of a paper, 
sneaking villanous paper called | 


containing violent attacks upon 
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the OUTS. I find him ceasing 
to be such editor; and then I find 
him divulging manuscripts to the 
OUTS. This is the maa with re- 
gard to whose treatment I find Mr. 
Abercrombie making a speech, 
containing strong 
against Mr. Hope and Mr. Men- 
zies. I find these Gentlemen, 
commenting through the means of 
the press, on those imputations ; 
declaring them to be false ; but at 
the same time, under the sup- 


imputations 


position, that ho had made them 
in consequence of misinformation. 

Now, so faram I from perceiv- 
ing any thing wrong in this ; any 
breach of the privileges of Par- 
liament, that I look upon the con- 
duct of these Gentlemen as ex- 
hibiting proofs of singular forbear- 
ance. In the case of Mr. Menzies, 
there was a letter from Mr. Aber- 
crombie, in answer to the appli- 
cation of the former for an ex- 
planation; and Mr. Abercrombie 
refuses to enter into any ex- 
planation ; yet, even after this, 
Mr. 


Mr. Abercrombie of falsehood ; 


Menzies does not accuse 
and contents himself with saying, 
which was the very least that his 
character demanded, that false 
imputations had been published 
respecting him, in a report put 
forth by the Courier, as being a 
fair report of Mr. Abercrombie’s 


false information. 
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speech! Good God! If a man 
cannst say this much, in such a 
case, wretched indeed. are we, and 
degraded far below the people of 
any civilized country in the world. 
If this be crime, it isa crime ina 
man to defend his own character 
when imputations are cast on it in 
the House of Commons. Neither 
of the gentlemen impute bad mo- 
tive to Mr. Abercrombie. The 
utmost extent that they go is to 
assert that he had proceeded upon 
The Morning 
Chronicle has, with peculiar ma- 
lignity, put in étalics the words 
“induced you to think yourself 
safe,” trom the quotation in the 
The con- 
proves, that Mr. 
Hope meant, that Mr. Aber- 


letter of Mr. Hope. 
text clearly 


crombie thought himself on safe 


grounds, on sure grounds ; that is 
to say, thought he was safe as to 
the truth of what he was stating. 
It was singularly malignant to 
put those words in italics, in‘order 
to direct the eye to them, and to 
give rise to the idea in the mind 
of the public that an imputation 
In 
short, any thing more unjust and 


of cowardice was conveyed. 


foul, I have very seldom witnessed 
even in the Old Times. 

It seems rather unfortunate, 
that this violent strife should have 
arisen out of an effort to obtain, 
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what was alleged to be justice, 
in consequence of the harsh treat- 
ment of a man who had made an 
exposure of private papers. This 
is the third private-paper affair 
which has come forth, and always 
under the auspices of “ the 
Whigs,” during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. I thought 
that it would have been much 
better to say nothing about the 
Letter of Mr. Arbuthnot. ' The 
Letter of Mr. Sawrin was a still 
worse affair ; and though we must 
allow for difference of tastes, I 
hope it is no breach of privilege 
for me to say, that I would not 
have selected the case of Borth- 


wick, the fatal consequences of 


whose disclosure being fresh in 
my mind. 

The days will not be many 
before Mr. Hope and Mr. Men- 
zies will appear before the House ; 
and we shall be very much de- 
ceived, if the result be not their 
honourable acquittal ; or, at least, 
if it should be thought to be 
going too far to say positively 
that they were justified in their 
publications, I shall be very much 
deceived, if the decision be net 
as nearly to that as possible; 
which I am very sure will meet 


with the decided approbation of 


the public. 





Mr. WOOLER. 


A piwnnex is, I understand, to be 


given to this gentleman, at Bir- | 
mingham (26th July), on expira- | 


tion of his imprisonment at War- 
wick, at which dinner I promise 
myself the pleasure of being pre- 
sent. His great talents, his zeal, 
his public-spirited conduct, his 





steady perseverance, his tranquil 
fortitude under irresistible evils, 
are so many claims to our respect, 
and so many calls on us for all 


the support that we are able to 
give him. Wu. COBBETT. 





FOR SALE 


Ar the Office of the Political 
Register, a Complete Set of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, twenty 
volumes in quarto, with about 
6 or 700 plates; the work never 
used; bound in the best and 
neatest manner, calf leather, hol- 
low backs, silk-bands. - The bind- 
ing alone cost twenty pounds, 
and the work altogether nearly 


Jifty. The price is twenty pounds ; 


that is to say, just the price of 
the binding. 





IN THE PRESS, 


A. Lerter from Joseph John- 
sor to Henry Hunt.—The Public 
are informed, that a delay in the 
ublication of this Pamphlet has 
een occasioned by a represen- 
tation made to me, as follows: 
That Mr. Saxton, reputed agent of 
Mr. Hunt, has caused it to be in- 
timated to my printer, that Mr. 
Hunt would prosecute him, if he 
printed my Letter; and that, there- 
fore, the printer was afraid to 
proceed. No comment on this is 
necessary, for the present, at least. 
I have only to assure the public, 
that this contrivance will put off, 
only fur a few days, the pub- 
lication the dread of which has 
occasioned this short delay. 


Joseru Jonnson, 
Shude Hill, Manchester. 





